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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OIILY) 


Subject:  "Summer  Stains."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


*  *  * 


A  request  came  in  the  other  day  for  help  in  saving  a  shower-bath  curtain. 
The  lady  who  inquired  said  that  some  time  ago  mysterious  black  or  greyish  spots 
began  to  appear  on  the  white  curtain  of  her  shower.     She  sent  the  curtain  to  be 
washed.     Some  of  the  spots  disappeared,  and  some  stayed  on.    IJow  they  are  coming 
on  again  —  and  thick  and  fast.     She  has  no  idea  what  causes  them  or  what  to  do 
about  them. 


I  think  any  snot- and- stain  detective  would  suspect  mildew  of  causing 
those  spots.    Most  housekeepers  have  unpleasant  experiences  of  one  kind  and 
another  with  mildew  in  summer.     A  dark,  warm,  damp  place  is  all  this  fungus  needs 
to  start  it  growing.     If  you  loave  the  shower  curtain  gathered  together  when  it 
is  wet,  there  you  have  the  perfect  setting  for  mildew  —  moisture,  dampness  and 
warm  summer  weather.    Just  remember  to  spread  the  curtain  out  to  dry  when  it's 
damp.     You  can  sometimes  wash  mildew  from  fabrics.     Soap  and  water  is  the  cure 
for  a  very  light  growth.    But  if  it  settles  down  into  the  fabric,  then  you'll 
need  to  bleach  it  to  remove  the  stain. 


Mildew  frequently  attacks  sprinked  clothes,  rolled  up  and  left  too  long 
for  ironing.     It  seems  to  cause  special  trouble  on  clothes  that  have  some  starch 
in  thon. 

But  here's  one  thing  about  mildew  that  many  people  don't  know.    It  also 
likes  to  grow  on  leather.    Your  shoes,  your  leather  books,  your  best  suitcase, 
your  purse,  your  leather  chairs  —  any  of  those  you  may  find  streaked  and 
stained  or  covered  by  a  fuzzy  growth. 

The  cellar  is  a  place  where  mildev  prospers  in  warm  weather.     Take  a  good 
warm  day  and  a  good  damp  dark  cellar  and  some  leather  shoes  or  suitcases 
sitting  around,  or  some  old  clothes  stored  in  boxes,     And  mildew  will  just 
thrive  happily  at  the  expense  of  your  possessions.  A  damp  closet  or  a  damp  stable 
are  other  good  settings  for  mildew.    Keep  your  leather  articles  in  a  dry,  well- 
lighted  and  well-ventilated  place  if  you  want  to  prevent  a  growth  of  mildew. 
And  if  you  find  that  it  has  already  started  to  grow,  wash  it  off  immediately 
with  soap  and  warm  water  or  with  a  moist  cloth.     Dry  the  leathor  well  afterward. 
.Mildew  doesn't  make  leather  less  serviceable  unless  it  grows  for  some  time, 
but  it  soon  spoils  the  appearance  by  stains. 

On  cloth  a  light  growth  will  often  wash  off,  as  we  said,  but  once  the 
fungus  grows  down  into  the  fibers,  you  can't  do  much  about  it.     It  actually 
weakens  the  fibers,  you  see. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of  summer  stains,  once  it  settles  into 
the  cloth.     Another  is  tannin.     Tannin,  you  know,  is  a  substance  that  occurs 
in  small  or  large  amounts  in  most  vegetable  matter  —  in  fruits,  like  peaches 
and  pears;  in  vegetables;  in  leaves;  in  the  bark  of  trees.     You  can  get  a 
tannin  stain  on  your  clothes  from  many  things  —  from  soft  drinks  and  hard; 
(beer,  wine, and  whiskey  can  all  make  bad  tannin  stains);  from  coffee,  tea  and 
sometimes  even  cocoa;  from  peach  and  pear  juice  and  from  some  other  fruit 
juices;  from  tobacco;  from  perfume;  from  damp  leather. 

You  can  distinguish  a  tannin  stain  by  its  color  —  some  shade  of  brown. 
And  you  can  distinguish  it  from  other  brown  stains  such  as  rust  by  the  way  it 
reacts  with  acid  and  alkali.     Tannin  always  turns  lighter  when  you  apply  an 
acid  like  vinegar,  and  deeper  when  you  apply  an  alkaline  solution  like  strong 
soapy  water.     Tannin  stains  from  cooked  fruits  are  easier  to  remove  than  those 
from  raw  fruits.     The  added  sugar  as  well  as  the  cooking  makes  the  color  less 
likely  to  settle  fast  into  the  fabric. 

Another  point  to  remember  —  tannin  on  wool  and  silk  is  harder  to 
remove  than  on  cotton,  linen  or  rayon.    You  see  wool  and  silk  are  vegetable 
fibers  and  they  contain  traces  of  protein.    Tannin  reacts  with  protein  to  form 
an  insoluble,  leather-like  substance.     In  fact,  this  is  the  same  reaction  as 
that  used  in  the  tanning  of  hides. 

In  summer  many  people  have  trouble  with  peach  and  pear  stains  because 
of  the  tannin  these  fruits  contain.    Let's  suppose  now  that  you  have  a  peach 
stain  that  has  turned  brown.     How  do  you  go  about  taking  it  out?     I'll  tell 
you  what  Miss  Furry1 s  advice  is.    Miss  Furry  is  the  spot-and-stain  expert 
at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    She  says  that  a  soak  in  warm  glycerine 
will  often  loosen  the  tannin  and  then  you  can  wash  it  out  in  clear  water. 
If  the  glycerine  doesn't  take  all  traces  of  brown  out,  there's  still  hope.  You 
can  often  bleach  it  out  on  white  goods.     There  are  two  ways  of  bleaching.  One 
way  is  to  sponge  first  with  dilute  oxalic  acid  and  then  with  ammonia.  Finally, 
rinse  in  clear  water.    A  somewhat  more  drastic  bleach  for  white  goods  is  one 
of  those  dye  removers  or  color  strippers  that  you  can  buy. 

With  colored  goods,  of  course,  you  can't  use  a  bleach.    So  first  soak 
colored  fabrics  in  glycerine;  then  bathe  in  dilute  alcohol;  finally  wash  in 
water . 

This  rule  holds  for  all  brown  tannin  stains  whether  they  come  from  peach 
juice  or  perfume,  from  tobacco  or  beer.    While  the  spot  is  fresh  —  still  damp, 
try  sponging  out  with  lukewarm  water  and  then  glycerine.    After  it  becomes  dry 
or  set,  try  first  a  soak  in  warm  glycerine.     Then  use  a  bleach  on  white  goods. 
On  colored  goods,  use  dilute  alcohol.    Finally,  remember  to  rinse  in  cold  water. 

Never  wash  a  peach  stain  or  any  other  tannin  stain  with  soap  and  never 
iron  it  until  you  have  removed  the  color,  far  age  and  heat  and  alkali  are  the 
three  things  that  set  the  color. 
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